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Craftmanship, Character and 
Serviee Are Alse Essential 


K coping always in mind the high purpose to 
which they are put, we spare no pains in our effort 
to produce beeswax candles of unsurpassed quality. 
Only the finest grade beeswax is used for our 
Purissima Brand (100% Beeswax) candles. But 
that alone does not satisfy us. For first this beeswax 
must be tested for purity by our own chemists. 
Then it is refined to eliminate any trace of dross, 
and finally it is bleached by sun and air under 
conditions that screen out all dust or smoke. There 
is no inipurity left in the finished product. 


That's why we insist there is 00 much more 
to church candle-making than the percentage of 
beeswax contained. For aside from the liturgical 
requirement, there is the fitness and service of the 
candles themselves to be considered—qualities 
that depend largely upon the facilities and integ- 
rity of the candlemaker. And with our depart- 
mentalized management—highly skilled in every 
phase of candle-making, and thor- 
oughly equipped with the technicians 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Ine. 
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“lady” chasuble of imported pure silk, 
orphrey woven in silk and true gold, 
hand sewn throughout. One of the distinc- 
tive designs offered by the Guild. Write 
for our brochure. 
Saint Joseph’s Abbey, 
Spencer, Mass. 
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This magnificent monstrance is made of 
26 ot. gold; its rough weight is approximately seven 
pounds troy, Precious stones adorn it according to 
following detail : 

2 drilliants estinated ... 
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57 rose diamonds * 

1 emall emerald 

2 emall rubies 

To duplicate same would today cost at 
least Pres, 7.500,000,= and much more in the States on 
account of the high price of the American workmanship, 

Nevertheless, an offer inferior to the 
dove mentioned sum would be considered by the Prench 
Benedictine Abbey, proprietor of the monstrance. 

The importation of sacred vessels, eto., 
used for Cult purposes, is not submitted to U.S.A. 
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The monstrance is the chief treasure (inherited) of the Convent of St. 
Louis du Temple, a community of Benedictine nuns well known for their 
work in the liturgical and intellectual apostolate while they resided at Rue 
Monsieur in Paris. Forced for financial reasons to give up their Paris abbey, 
they have moved to Limon par Igny, some twenty miles outside the city, 
where they are constructing a new stone abbey with their own hands, 
under the direction of some skilled workmen. Already their new home is 
continuing to carry on the important apostolate of former days. They wish 
to sell the monstrance in order to enable them to buy necessary building 
material. Please address: L’Abbaye Saint Louis du Temple, Limon par 


Igny (S.-et-O.), France. 
GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 
Editor, WORSHIP 
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SUHARD ON PARISH COMMUNITY 


HERE is something about the writings of Cardinal Su- 
hard that is akin to the Gospel. A phrase, a sentence, a 
paragraph can bring your reading to a quick halt and 
set in motion a whole train of thought. A group of priests 
who met regularly to find out by discussion the implica- 
tions of their priesthood used Suhard’s pastoral “Priests among Men” 
as their text. At one meeting the expression “a humanity tormented 
by the absence of God” became food for almost endless discussion. 

The Editor of Worsup asked me to do just this sort of thing with 
the new Fides collection of Suhard’s writings, The Church Today.! 
The purpose is to introduce Worsuir readers to a book that may 
prove to be the greatest document of our times. That sounds like a 
sentence by an amateur book reviewer straining for the sensational. 
On the contrary, it is meant very literally. In our opinion this is not 
a book of the month, or a book of the year. It is the book of a life-time. 

The book contains seven pastoral letters and the spiritual diary of 
the late Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. They were written over a 
period of years and reflect the growth of the Cardinal's mind as his 
body declined with age. The Suhard collection is like the Hiawatha 
on the Milwaukee Road. It starts slowly; barely moves. The first 
pastoral, “God's Providence,” could have been written by any bishop 
—an excellent treatise and exhortation to put our trust in God, but 
it does not have the authentic Suhard stamp. 

With the second pastoral, “The Parish Community,” the Hiawatha 
is out of the station rolling at almost top speed but not yet sweeping 
across the plains of the Midwest. It contains the first insight into the 
Suhard who is being quoted everywhere by Christian scholars. It has 


*Fides Publishers, 21 W. Superior St., Chicago 10. Pp. xviii-371. Cloth, $4.75. 
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the true Suhard ring. The human interest story of the evolution of 
Suhard’s thinking is told in a foreword to the Suhard collection by 
Miss Sally Cassidy. In this pastoral on the parish he states simply 
that the whole Christian community must be a missionary movement. 
Every parish must be a missionary parish. Listen to Suhard. 

“We need to create a Christianizing environment, an environment favor. 
able to conversions, which could not be obtained by isolated endeavors. On 
the other hand, these apostolic ideas, shared in common, will create a bond 
of charity among the faithful, will cause them all to live the Gospel more 
intensely. At the same time the conquering force of the Christian com- 
munity will be increased ten-fold. Furthermore, if we are to reach the 
masses, we must necessarily penetrate all social groups, have direct contact 
with the individuals, study the habits and the attitudes of our brothers 
outside the fold, seek to discover by what approach Grace and the Gospel 
truths can be brought to them. Now, only the whole group of the faithful § 
is capable of maintaining the daily contacts with the masses required by 
such an adaptation.” 

This is not a blueprint of a parish; nor is it written simply for the 
parishes of Paris. He has outlined the function of every parish. It is F 
up to the local clergy to show the leadership in translating these 
principles into native flesh and blood. In one of the suburbs of Paris, 
a group of priests incarnated the idea of the Cardinal. The fascinat- F 
ing story is written by the pastor, Abbé Michonneau, in Revolution 
in a City Parish. : 

Someone might think that, because Suhard’s ideas took root in 
the much publicized Michonneau parish, his work was written prin- 
cipally for France. Recently I received a letter from a priest who 
visited during Holy Week a parish in Himeji, Japan. The Schuet F 
Fathers under Fr. Spae came to Himeji and put to work the Suhard 
principles. The Himeji parish is probably the most remarkable parish F 
in Japan. Its greatest tribute is to say that it is a Japanese parish FF 
There has been no transplanting by these Belgian Fathers. Here are F 
a few paragraphs from the letter.? : 

“To establish the Church as a penetrating influence the priest must 
adapt the present Japanese institutions which are not evil to the cause of 7 
the Church. In Himeji during the war every civilian was accounted for by 
a lay police system. There were not enough police, so lay citizens were 


* The full account will appear in a subsequent issue of the Homiletic and Fy 
Pastoral Review. & 
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drafted and given charge over their block or half block. The —_ of 
Himeji before the war and after the war were and are a people who re- 
spond to ae supervision and checkup. As long as the regimentation 
and discipline is corporate it works. 

“Spae used the same system with some modifications. Every catechumen 
and convert is assigned to a Catholic leader in his neighborhood. This 
leader meets at a general leaders’ meeting conducted by Spae, and at 
smaller group meetings conducted by Spae’s curates. In the general meet- 
ing the Church business of the month is discussed and decided upon. In 
the small groups the details of the d ny = are further worked out and 
the catechism instruction is imparted to the leaders. The leaders in turn 
return to their neighborhoods and call and lead meetings of all the Cath- 
olics encharged to them, assign to each the part he has to play in the 
month’s projects and also impart to their charges the catechetical instruc- 
tion they received. . . . The Catholics of Himeji take it for granted that 
a baptized Christian has to work with other Christians to bring about the 
conversion of Himeji. . . . They respond to the lay leader and to the 
meetings as a matter of course. They think this is what all Catholics do.” 


The same thing can be done in the United States. A student of 
parish sociology on visiting France assured me that the Suhard prin- 
ciples could more easily be set in motion in this country than in 
Europe. Why? Because we are less bound by the centuries of cus- 
toms that are unessential to the mission of the Church and that are 
now proving a hindrance. Father Spae in Japan is in a still better 
position than an American or a European pastor when it comes to 
incarnating the Church in space and time. He does not have to un- 
) learn people. 

) “Is anything being done along these lines in this country? If not, 
why not? If the ideas are good, why aren’t they put to work?” 

“Give me a chance. I'll answer your questions one at a time.” 

Although we have not made the distinction thus far, we are writing 
principally of urban parishes. Our American Catholic population is 
largely urban. If it can be done in an urban parish, it can be done in 
arural one. In this country I can think of a half dozen or more urban 
and suburban parishes where the parish is seen to some degree 
through the eyes of Suhard. 

The first requisite for a parish community is vision. It is a vision 
of the Mystic Christ extending Himself into every segment of life 
so that all of life can be brought back to the parish altar and thus 
» glorify the Father. Secondly, the Mystic Christ in a neighborhood 
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community is priest and people of an area forming a oneness at the 
altar and a unity in love in their daily contacts. Thirdly, priests and 
people must form a team. The impetus for teamwork, however, 
should normally come from the priests. Teamwork is a two-way 
street. The priests should not dominate. The lay people have a com- 
petence of their own in temporal affairs. 

The laity can be counted on if the clergy themselves form a priests’ 
team. This is the nub of the whole business. It is not simply a ques- 
tion of zeal or sanctity. The most zealous priest who works as an 
individual will help develop individual missionaries or apostles, but 
that does not mean the parish forms a team. What is necessary on 
the part of the priest besides zeal and holiness of life is vision and 
teamwork. The priest must grasp the whole scope of the Church's 
mission in the twentieth century. This is found in the totality of the 
Suhard pastorals. To bring this down to concrete terms means end- 
less discussion, trial, failure, and success. By and large, seminary 
training does not prepare one for this. 

An older pastor who has found himself with assistants and their 
stream of clerical visitors who grasp this Suhard vision remarked that 
the priesthood was a quite simple matter when he was ordained. 
The priest administered the sacraments and built a school. When he 
finished paying for the school, he started building a fitting church to 
replace the first one. So went his priestly life until he now finds 
assistants discussing, at table and in their leisure, social justice, 
unions, interracial problems, Suhard, Cana Conferences, Christian 
family groups, YCW, and parish community. 

The good pastor's observations were not in the least cynical. He 
saw that he had to do a tremendous re-tooling job at this late day to 
fit his priesthood to the needs of his parish of which he had been 
previously unaware. It was likewise in the latter years of Suhard’s 
life that the Archbishop’s awakening came. He was just another 
good and holy Cardinal until the occupation during World War II 
when a report, France Pagan?, was handed to him. 

The handicap to a corporate vision is the diverse background of 
the priests of a parish. They must belong to the same spiritual gener- 
ation. That does not mean the same age-bracket. It means they must 
think alike on the basic idea of the Church and priesthood. Since the 
pastor is the appointed and anointed leader, all waits upon his nod. 
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SUHARD 


He can take one of three attitudes: leadership, go along with the 
assistants, refuse to go along. 

If each priest in the parish has a grasp of what Suhard teaches 
about the Church, one more thing is necessary, namely, teamwork. 
Michonneau’s description of teamwork in action is moving. Spae 

ives each of his assistants a turn for a week as pastor. He takes 
orders from each in turn. 

What about the laity? Are they to wait until their parish priests 
form an American Suhard team that works with the smoothness of a 
Yankee infield? To ask the question is to answer it. This writer can 
think of one parish where a Christian Family Movement has trans- 
formed the parish into a Christian community. The pastor is not 
known to be a torchbearer for the Suhard school. However he goes 
along with the families in CFM (of which about seventy families are 
members) on every project presented to him and which he finds 
reasonable. The dialogue Mass on some Sundays, the sung Mass, the 
family Mass and family Communion are only a few of the contribu- 
tions the CFM made by suggesting them to the pastor and imple- 
menting them after his approval and inauguration. The CFM has 
established permanent services which should be part of a Christian 
or parish community, namely, visiting new families, visiting the sick, 
a baby-sitter service, a parish library, providing a hot meal for fam- 
ilies when the mother and new baby return from the hospital, etc. 

The Church Today will be a disappointment to one who is looking 
for neat formulae for this and that. It contains principles that have a 
universal application. Every parish that applies the principles will 
be different. In Michonneau’s parish there is no YCW. In Spae’s 
there is. To my knowledge neither parish has CFM. In this country 
practically every parish I know that is approximating Suhard’s prin- 
ciples has a CFM. However there is one point on which there is 
marked resemblance. All are working to make the liturgy live — each 
in its own way. They all are interested in the vernacular, in real par- 
ticipation in the Mass and sacraments. 

I think that Worsuir readers know now what I mean when I said 
in the beginning that a phrase from Suhard like “Christian commun- 
ity” can set off a chain of thoughts. The Church Today is loaded with 
enough of these phrases to spark a revolution comparable to the one 
started by Das Kapital. Dennis GEANeY, O.S.A. 
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HE WHOLE purpose of all our work as parents is, of 

course, to prepare our children to cooperate with God's 

grace, to choose the vocation He has ready for them, 

and to carry out that vocation to the full. In the last two 

articles, we have been considering this aspect of the 
children’s preparation for life here and hereafter — how to give them 
some understanding of the whole four-fold work of Christians in this 
world, and some experience and training in each kind. It may be 
well, therefore, to consider next how we may best give them a realis- 
tic idea of each of the chief ways of life, or what are commonly called 
vocations in the Church. 


THE VocaTION TO BE A CHRISTIAN 


The first essential here is, obviously, that, by the time the children 
reach an age to choose their own way of life, they may have some real 
grasp of the Christian vocation as a whole. We must try to make sure, 
in other words, that they realize that their lives on earth are given 
them for the purpose of being united with, con-formed to Christ in 
His passion and death so as to share with Him in the glory of His 
resurrection. 

In terms of the life ahead of them, this realization implies that the 
children understand that no way of life is meant to be easy, that they 
have no right to future freedom from want or care. It means that they 
look forward to life as an heroic adventure, a chance to spend them- 
selves and be spent with Christ for the sake of His members. It means 
that they understand, as well as young people can, that many 
stretches of their lives will seem painful, many will seem difficult, 
many will seem dull, but that all this is a sharing in Christ’s Cross 
with the assurance of sharing in His victory, and all this, if lived with 
Christ and for the glory of God’s love, will be permeated with the 
vitality and joy of the Holy Spirit. 

Young people are normally heroic-minded, they want to be called 
on for heroism, they want to be convinced that their strength and 
talents can be used for some great cause. We shall, therefore, have 
the assistance both of grace and of nature in giving them the Chris- 
tian view of their future lives. 
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On the other hand, we shall have obviously to contend with the 
whole tone of the society in which we and our children are living, 
which encourages young people to believe that security and success, 
especially security, are the two chief aims of life, that one is entitled 
to a “good living,” especially if one has had a “good education,” that 
if one obeys all the rules one will inevitably “get ahead” . . . etc. 
And, on the other hand, there is the depressing undertone registered 
in much modern literature and in the actual mental and emotional 
state of innumerable ordinary citizens: that life actually is a rather 
dreary fuss about very little, so you might as well get as much out 
of it as you can when you are young. 

We shall need, then, to try to debunk both these ideas, both these 
mental tones, as the children become aware of them and begin to 
react to them. We shall have to show the children from actual cases, 
first, that no human life is in fact easy or inevitably prosperous, and 
that in many cases people who are called successful are not necessar- 
ily happy. And we shall have to show them that, in consequence, 
when our Lord gives us the chance to use our lives for Him, follow- 
ing Him in His passion, He is not making our lives dismal — as if they 
could be comfortable and serene if we were allowed to live them on 
a purely natural level. Rather, He is taking the stuff of actual human 
life which is, by and large, dreary and dismal indeed when it is not 
lived in Him and for Him, and giving it real meaning and purpose, 
glorifying it with the glory of His victory over death and sin and 
making it truly joyful with the joy of His resurrection. 

Giving the children this dynamic pattern of Christian life, at least 
implicitly, is of course the supreme work of all the years of their train- 
ing. But at the same time when they are seriously beginning to think 
of their choice of a way of life, they will want and need trusted 
advisers other than their parents. We should, then, look forward to 
this time when explicit teaching from us about the future will prob- 
ably be of no use to our children, and try to see to it that they have 
come to know and trust and confide in other people, laymen, religious 
and priests, who are endeavoring to live heroically Christian lives. 
Our part will probably be that of prayer; whatever else we can do to 
help our children find their vocation will, in the main, have been done 
already. 
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But within the unity of the one Christian pattern of life, the great 
Christian vocation, the children will need to know something of each 
of the chief ways of Christian life and of the special place of each in 
carrying out the one Work of Christ, the redemption of mankind. 

Of course, nobody can fully appreciate what a vocation implies 
until one is actually living it; but one can know what are its essential 
features according to God’s plan, what are accidentals, and what 
each vocation is meant not to be. And we owe our children at leas 
this much of a grasp of all the great “vocations” in the Church, both 
for the sake of their having all the information they need in order tp 
cooperate intelligently and freely with God's grace in their choice 
of a vocation, and also for the sake of their carrying out that vocation 
fully. For, since all vocations are meant by God to contribute their 
own share to the one Work of Christ, the more a man appreciates 
what other people are doing, the better can he carry out his own 
special task. The greater the priest, the more fully he appreciates 
the work of laity and religious; the greater the layman the more he 
appreciates his priests and religious, and so on. 


PRIESTHOOD 

We want our children, then, to see a vocation to the priesthood! 
as a call to become another Christ in the very special sense of taking 
part in His work of mediation between God and man in a unique and 
special way. All Christians share by baptism and confirmation in ow 
Lord's office as priest; but our share can only be made fully operative 
by the special work of the ordained priesthood. 

We marry and have children to bring to the font of re-birth in 
Christ; the priest baptizes them. We train them to be Christ’s soldiers 
and co-workers; the bishop gives them by confirmation their actual 
commission and the powers to act on it. We gather human learning 
and experience; the priest teaches us God’s truth from day to day so 
that in its light and by its power we may continually transform our 
human experience into Christian wisdom. We rule ourselves and our 
families and our businesses to try to provide the necessary order, the 
conditions for human and Christian living; the priest rules some part 


* What follows is not meant to be a complete theological description of each 
vocation, but a working one, in terms of characteristic functions. 
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VOCATIONS 


of Christ’s flock so as to make our lives fruitful for life everlasting. 
We bring to the sacrifice of the Mass our whole lives and work, along 
with the money our work has earned to provide the materials for the 
Sacrifice ; the priest transforms the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, makes it possible for us to offer ourselves in His offer- 
ing, and he gives us Christ’s body in holy Communion to unite us 
together in love, to give us the energy for Christian living, to trans- 
form us into Him. .. . 

It is the work of Christ’s priest, then, to unite God and man, to 
make the life of the people of God both possible and fruitful. He it is 
who, as Christ’s special instrument, gives other people's lives their 
Christian meaning and value. Like the Holy Father, himself the 
chief shepherd of Christ’s flock on earth, every priest is the “servant 
of the servants of God,” and so he achieves his own sanctity, by this 
splendid and selfless service. 


Reticious LIFE 

Thus the priest's vocation is unique. He is part of the teaching, 
ruling, sanctifying hierarchy of the Church; all the rest of us make up 
the laos, the people of God, all leading the one Christian life. And the 
highest way of living this Christian life is, of course, as a religious. 
For religious are called to specialize in the acts of the virtue of reli- 
gion, the acts that directly bind man to God: taking part in the Mass, 
the divine office, prayer. We married people, and also single people 
in the world, ordinarily have to subordinate to the works and duties 
of our own state in life more than a minimum of such strictly “reli- 
gious” actions. But for the religious they constitute, as laid out in 
his Rule, the very essence of his daily life. 

Again, religious are called to specialize directly in living and per- 
fecting themselves in the bridal relationship of the Church with 
Christ. We all share in this relationship as Christians. It is the purpose 
of our existence; but married people are called to work towards 
union with Christ as it were indirectly, by learning and practising the 
love of each other in Christian marriage. Religious, on the other 
hand, explicitly and by vow, deny themselves the symbol, and go 
straight toward the reality, the eternal Marriage of redeemed man- 
kind with Christ. 
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In the same way, we who are in the world try to use goods and 
possessions rightly so as to bring them into the sphere of Christ 
life and work, so as to help to restore all things in Him. But religious 
deny themselves the free use of possessions so as to be freer for the 
work of uniting themselves to God. We who are in the world are 
sanctified by our obedience to God’s will as it is shown to us in the 
commandments, in the duties of our state and work, and in all the 
circumstances of our lives. But religious are called to take the far fF 
clearer and surer way of obedience to their rules and to their supe. 
riors. 

A vocation to the religious life is, then, a call to a state of life higher 
and more extra-ordinary than that of marriage and lay life in the 
world, for the reason that it dispenses with the, so to speak, slower 
and more indirect means of sanctification which are necessary for 
the majority of Christians. The religious life takes a difficult but clear F 
and straight short-cut to the summit of the mountain; married and ff 
lay life is planned by God to arrive at the same goal by a less clear, |) 
more winding path which has been suited by His mercy to the needs 
of His ordinary children. . 


Te SINGLE STATE “IN THE WORLD” 5 
The special characteristic of a call to the life of an unmarried [7 


Christian “in the world” consists, it would seem, in its freedom to F 
concentrate on carrying out some particular work for the sake of 
Christ and His members. 

A priest is bound to answer the call of His bishop in serving the 
flock of Christ as a priest. No special taste, talent or training for, say, 
writing or teaching chemistry or scientific research can be put ahead 
of his obedient service of Christ’s flock as a priest. The religious is 
also bound primarily by his whole rule of life, by the day’s schedule F 
and by his obedient service of the good of the whole community. His 
superiors may take his special tastes, talents and training into consid- F 
eration in assigning him his work, or they may not; he may be f 
changed from one field to another overnight, if the good of his soul F 
and the community demands it. And, obviously, married people are 
obligated first of all to the duties and demands of their state of life. 
Husband and wife are bound, ordinarily, to arrange their lives so as ‘ 
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to have time and energy to perfect their married life; parents are 
bound, again in general, to keep sufficient time and energy for the 
work of parenthood. 

Only the single Christian “in the world” is free to concentrate on 
his work, to put his special work for God and his neighbor above the 
demands of a whole pattern of life directed toward the same service. 

This characteristic of freedom from the demands of a pattern of 
life for a special form of work gives this state of life its value as a 
preparation for the other vocations of Christian living. 

It leaves young men and women free to try various kinds of work, 
free to prepare themselves for some special work and to get started 
in it, before they take on a whole pattern of life into which that work 
must be fitted. And since our children will certainly be leading this 
single life “in the world” from the time that they take over the re- 
sponsibility for arranging their own lives until they enter, if they do, 
into the priesthood or religious life or marriage (all during the years 
of their college and professional training, for instance), we should 
give them some idea of its special value and of its special hazards — 
which arise also from its freedom from a pattern, from the demands 
of the other ways of life. 

Modern lay institutes, and the various kinds of formal dedication 
to the single Christian life and to some special work are ways of 
making explicit the fact that this way of life is not meant to be only 
a stage on the road to other vocations, but is also a true vocation in 
its own right. And as such it is a most difficult and heroic vocation, 
lacking to a greater or less extent the safeguards, the supports, the 
framework of the others, while it puts itself at the service of all the 
others. Christian family living, the works of priesthood and religious 
life, all are made less difficult and more fruitful by the work of the 
single Christian and all of us should in gratitude give him or her the 
great honor that is due to such a great vocation of service. 

THE VOCATION OF MARRIAGE 

Now, as our children begin to ask questions about each state of 

life, we can begin to outline the characteristics of each vocation. And 


we can also do anything in our power to see that they come to know 
men and women who are leading these vocations to the full. But our 
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special task as parents in preparing our children for the choice of; 
vocation is, surely, to show them as fully as we can during all th 
years of their growth the special characteristics, rewards, and diff. 
culties of our own state of life, the vocation of marriage. For such 
understanding of this vocation as our own home life can give shoul 
shed light on many aspects of other vocations as well. 

The first necessity here is, surely, that we ourselves should k 
convinced that marriage is a vocation—that is, a Christian way d 
life, planned by God to lead men and women to holiness — and tha 
we should be trying to act accordingly. We must, then, take even} 
means in our power —study, prayer, thought, effort—to convince} 
ourselves that marriage is truly a way to holiness, the way that Golf) 
has chosen for us. We must avoid all temptations even to drean 
about how much holier, healthier, more fully developed etc. etc. wef 
might have been in some other state, for such dreams will soon bea £ 
fruit in our remarks and our outward attitude, and the children wil 
feel that we are much more bitter than we probably are in fac) 
against home life and marriage as such. $ 

For this purpose, most of us need frequently to re-think and medi-f 
tate on the fact that marriage has been planned by God as the usual f 
vocation, not only of mankind in general, but for the great majority | 
of His own people, the holy nation, the royal priesthood of the) 
Church. And in the light of the sacramental principle of His dealings 
with us, we begin to see why. } 

For the way of Christian marriage is beautifully suited to the needs [J 
of human creatures who are made up of bodies and souls, and in- ff 
clined by original and actual sin to make too much of the needs of F 
their bodies. The essential characteristic of Christian marriage is to | 
lead us by means of the rightful use of our physical powers, as well F 
as our mental and spiritual, to the fulness of knowledge and love and 7 
service of God. Our Lord has made marriage a sacrament, the sacra- [) 
ment which is the sign of the union between Christ and His Church f 
for which mankind was made. The whole life of marriage, then, and 
the act which is characteristic of that life, partake of the sacredness of f 
this union between Christ and His Church, and are means toward § 
our achieving it more and more perfectly. 

The great difficulty about the vocation of marriage for many of us 
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today (especially, perhaps, for what are called well-educated wom- 
en), is to learn how to appreciate the sacramental value of the whole 
physical side of married life — not only of the marriage act, but of all 
the processes of child-bearing and child care, and ordinary house- 
hold tasks. A great many of us never realized until we were married 
and had children that human life was so very physical or that so 
much time and effort has to be spent on basic physical needs. Our 
education, our special training, our “careers” had given us to suppose 
that our bodies were more or less incidental to our human make-up; 
rather useful instruments, perhaps, or annoying handicaps, but not 
to be particularly considered in getting ahead either on earth or 
toward heaven. 

We need, then, to devote a great deal of thought and prayer to the 
sacramental significance which God Himself has given to all the 
basic functions of ordinary married and home life. We need to bring 
ourselves to realize (at least in the depths of our souls, if not explicit- 
ly at the end of Monday morning) that cooking and cleaning and 
tidying and so on are not merely regrettable necessities in family life, 
but are meant by God to raise our minds and our hearts to Him, and 
to be a part of our reasonable service of Him in the vocation of 
marriage. 

If we try to live, then, as if the whole of married life were truly a 
vocation, our children should grow up with some real idea of what 
Christian marriage is and is meant to be. They will see it neither as a 
path of roses, starting at the altar on the wedding morning, along 
which a young man and woman and a growing train of healthy happy 
children dance easily up to the gates of heaven, nor as a dreary form 
of human bondage into which the majority of mankind is trapped by 
the force of sexual desire and the pressure of society and circum- 
stances. (Nor as the horrid combination of these two pictures which 
is the impression all too many Catholic writers and preachers actually 
give of it.) 

The children will realize, rather, that Christian marriage rightly 
lived is the vocation in which we learn to love God and all our neigh- 
bors with the love of Christ primarily by loving one man or woman, 
and some special children; that it is the vocation of trying to use 
rightly the things that are seen for the sake of the unseen God; and 
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especially, of helping to build up His kingdom by helping Him to 
make and form its chosen stones, our children. 

Such a view of marriage should also shed light on the other great 
vocations of Christian life, as they resemble it or differ from it. And 
it should also help to prevent our children from choosing the wrong 
vocation, or from choosing the right one for mistaken or warped 
motives. 

For one thing, they should not be easily misled into thinking that 
holiness and the full service of God and neighbor in love can only be 
sought in the priesthood or the religious life, for they will have 
learned that these are the purposes of every Christian life. Nor will 
they think that the desire to spend themselves and their talents for 
God can be satisfied only in the priesthood or the religious life; they 
will know that this is what they and their lives are for. Nor will they 
think that marriage or “ordinary life” is meant to be an easy way to 
heaven, so they will be likely to refuse a real call to the priesthood or 
religious life or the dedicated single life on the grounds of hardship 
or difficulty. Nor will there be, please God, any of that shrinking from 
sex or mistaken valuation of its pleasures which can so complicate 
both the choice of a vocation and its fulfilment. 

And so the children should be at least comparatively free to choose 
their own vocation and life-work in accordance with God’s will. They 
should be free to put the question in the right form: What does God 
want me to do? rather than: What do I want to do, like to do, think 
I can get ahead in? etc. And they should then be free to use all the 
proper means to find the right answer to that question — their own 
knowledge of themselves and their capabilities, circumstances, the 
advice of authorities, and, above all, prayer and the search to con- 
form themselves to God's will. 

Then, even if they do not feel sure of what God wants of them 
when they finish their education, even if they have to feel their way, 
to try various kinds of work, to take the first step towards more than 
one vocation, they will be sure that God does have a vocation for 
them, and that, if they keep asking and seeking and knocking, in His 
own best time He will show them what it is. 

Many Perkins Ryan 
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LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS! 


E LIVE in an age of frustration and disap- 
pointment, of desperation and even sometimes 
of despair. At a simply natural level this is no 

matter for surprise—for reasons there is no need 
to detail. 

Christians are bearers of the Gospel, the good news of Jesus Christ, 
but I sometimes wonder if Christians in general, and we Catholics 
in particular, have allowed ourselves to be too much affected by the 
prevailing fear, uncertainty and sense of crisis. The thought has more 
than once been brought to my mind by some serene passage, some 
expression of loving confidence, occurring in the liturgy. 

We repeat time and again the Lord’s assurance that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against His Church: and then sometimes we 
straightway act or speak in some way that suggests we are mortally 
afraid that those gates of hell are threatening to prevail. It can be 
heard said, for example, that, if communism gets the upper hand, 
that means the end of Christianity in this country, in that continent, 
in the whole world. The end? There is a feeling of panic: and by 
such loose talk we contribute to it. 

We are men and women of faith; and faith is a word that has 
several meanings. There is that grace of supernatural faith that is a 
free gift of God and the starting point of our Christian life; there is 
the theological virtue of faith, that goes with hope and charity; there 
is faith in the sense of having confidence in someone. I am here 
thinking particularly of faith in the sense of trust in God, which in- 
volves hope for mankind and charity for our neighbor. 

In the preface to his edition of the Letters of St. Ignatius of Anti- 
och, Dr. James Kleist, S.J., draws attention to the concentrated, un- 
complex religion of Christians in the early days of the Church. Those 
men and women, like ourselves, felt that upon them the ends of the 
world were come. And in face of that, we nevertheless hear among 
them a note of triumph, of victory. They were fully conscious of being 
“a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a consecrated nation,” a society 
of which, in the words of St. Augustine, “the king is Truth, the law 
is Love and the duration is Eternity.” Their Christianity was “indu- 
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bitably confident and absolutely certain. Consciousness of victory 
animated them all.” 

Was there, on the human level, any more ground for triumph 
among the Christians of the two and a half centuries frora Nero to 
Diocletian than there is today? Or less? The victorious aspect of 
martyrdom is decisive: but they saw in it simply a special participa- 
tion in the victory of Christ. It was in that they triumphed, martyrs 
or not. Fallen mankind was redeemed on Calvary; and on the third 
day redeemed mankind triumphed with the Savior. It is that that the 
Church relives on every Lord’s day, on every day, in every eucharistic 
celebration. “Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ rules”; every 
Christian shares His triumph, and “neither death nor life, nor angels 
or principalities or powers, neither what is present nor what is to 
come, no force whatever” can take it away from us. 

Among those early Christians there seems to have been no “multi- 
plicity,” no complication, no hint of dissipation of spiritual energy, 
no panic at the wickedness of the world or fear of what men might 
do to them. For them, martyrdom, of themselves or of their loved 
ones, was as it were all in the day's work for a Christian. As Dr. Kleist 
says of Ignatius of Antioch, they were consecrated on that “uphold- 
ing of your traditions just as I have handed them on to you” for which 
St. Paul praised the Corinthians. 

Even for those who might desire it, the recovery of such primitive 
simplicity is doubtless impossible. But surely we can share their trust 
in God and His Christ, from whence arose their sense of triumph and 
victory even as they were led to death. “For our Saviour has not left 
mankind an orphan. He is present indefectibly as the ages run their 
course. . . . He is present at every liturgical function: He is present 
at the august Sacrifice of the altar . . . He is present in the sacra- 
ments . . . He is present in the prayer of praise and petition we 
direct to God” ( Mediator Dei, n. 18, 20). To us, also, He would say: 
“Fear not, it is I.” 

I am not suggesting that Christians should be more optimistic, as 
that word is commonly understood: a soft optimism is no part of our 
faith. But the optimism that knows the good, and never forgets it, is 
very much a part of our faith. So also is the pessimism that knows the 
evil, and ever guards against it with every means at our disposal. 
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Christianity is at the same time both optimistic and pessimistic in this 
sense: that is one of the many paradoxes of Christianity. The Church 
continually insists on the reality of original sin: we all know from 
our own experience the truth of the words that “the heart of man is 
desperately wicked” — the heart of all men and women. Christians 
as well as communists and criminals. On the other hand, in God’s 
providence, in the words that that lovely Englishwoman Julian of 
Norwich said that she heard from the lips of the Savior Himself, “All 
shall be well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be 
well.” 

As Catholic Christians we have — through no merit of our own — 
the gift of supernatural faith: faith not only in a series of historical 
and intellectual propositions, but also faith in the reality and effec- 
tiveness of the double mystery, the Incarnation and Redemption, the 
divine-human work of the God-man Jesus Christ. 

To the extent that we have, with the help of God’s grace, made 
that divine faith a virtue, a habit, of our own lives, to the extent that 
we do not simply give assent to the truths of Christianity but as well 
try to live them as a vital experience that is ever renewed — to that 
extent do we find that our trust in God, our faith in His providence, is 
firm and secure. When, as so often, we find this world is “too much 
) with us,” its threatenings of disaster more than we can bear, we can 
) find the everlasting arms of God supporting us: we are not afraid; 
we turn our eyes from the world to Him. 

This is not “escapism,” a craven retreat: it is taking first things first. 
The Lord Christ did not promise any earthly paradise to His follow- 
ers— quite the contrary. “Our real home,” St. Paul reminds us, “is 
in heaven.” We do not put our faith in any utopia of this world: “Here 
we have no abiding city.” Our faith rests in those moving words that 
> St. Augustine addressed to almighty God: “Thou hast created us for 
Thyself: and our heart cannot be quieted till it find rest in Thee’ — 
words that we hear echoed, in one form or another, throughout the 
prayers of the Church’s public worship. 

DONALD ATTWATER 
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THE POPE‘S EPIPHANY GIFT 


HE PAPAL constitution “Christus Dominus” of January 6, 1958, 

was used as a basis for the discussions at the Spring deanery 
meetings held during the month of May in the diocese of Fargo. The 
Most Rev. Leo F. Dworschak, in the letter to his priests announcing 
the topic, wrote: 


“This document merits earnest and detailed study by every priest. It 
probably will take its place ome the decree of Blessed Pius X, Quam 
Singulari, on frequent and early holy Communion, as a major influence on 
Catholic life in our times. As pastors of souls we have a grave obligation 
to make available to our people every advantage it offers. . . . 

“His Holiness was aware of the fact that certain elements in our civiliza- 
tion were an obstacle to a more intensified devotion to the holy Eucharist. 
He therefore modified the law so as to adjust Catholic practice to existing 
conditions. .. . 

“The Holy Father has left the matter to the discretion of the confessor 
or the Ordinary insofar as they are to judge whether the conditions out- 
lined by him are verified. If the circumstances contemplated in the Consti- 
tution actually do obtain, then the matter is no longer left to our discretion; 
we are bound to extend the benefits of the new discipline to those under 
our jurisdiction who are affected. That is, we must dispense our people 
from the strict eucharistic fast whenever they request such dispensation 
for the reasons of health or occupation which are enumerated. Further- 
more, we must provide for them the convenience of an afternoon or eve- 
ning Mass on the days specified if that arrangement will increase devotion 
to the holy Eucharist through more regular attendance at Mass and more 
frequent reception of holy Communion. This is a grave matter of pastoral 
responsibility which cannot be passed off lightly. 

“We will meet much opposition based on prejudice, self-interest, or 
reluctance to break with long-standing tradition. Some of our people will 
not want to have their afternoon or evening social or recreational activities 
interfered with especially on Sundays. . . . 

“Forty-five years ago there was as much opposition to the idea of early 
Communion for children and frequent Communion for everyone. What a 
tragedy it would be if we had not overcome that opposition. The same is 
true of the matter under consideration. 
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“It does not take much imagination to see what can be done for our 
widely scattered farm families in many places if we will have afternoon or 
evening Masses. The Sunday Mass will be at a convenient hour so everyone 
can get there. The pastor can give more personal attention to the re: 
Sunday religion classes in parish and mission. He will not have to rush the 
confessions so much on Sunday morning. He himself will not find the Sun- 
day schedule such a terrible burden, etc. . . . 


The spiritual advantages of the Constitution were manifest at the 
deanery youth rallies of the diocese on May 17, when afternoon 
Masses in eight of the twelve meetings made it possible for impres- 
sively large numbers of young people to assist at the holy Sacrifice 
and to receive holy Communion together. 


HISTORY OF VERNACULAR USAGE? 


ks CAN be stated as certain that the apostles while they dwelt in 

Jerusalem, and with them the community of the early Christians, 
as a matter of course celebrated the sacred rites in the national 
Aramaic tongue, and that the other Judaeo-Christian communities in 
Palestine made use of the same language until their dispersion around 
the year 70. In the other provinces of the Roman empire and in for- 
eign lands to which the new cult spread very soon, the latter was 
everywhere celebrated in the so-called koiné, i.e., vulgar, Greek; 
and it can be affirmed that during two centuries the Catholic Church, 
through the labors of the apostles, had only one principal en 
language, as it had but one calendar (the Jewish) and the same form 
of ceremonial. 

*We have had occasion earlier to praise the new Italian Enciclopedia Cat- 
tolica. Started in 1949, it has already passed the half-way mark, with ten large 
volumes. Its articles carry more than usual weight because contributed for the 
most part by professors of the Pontifical universities and officials of the Roman 
Copgpien. The present essay translates only the historical section of the 
article “Lingua Liturgica” written by the Rev. J. M. Hanssens, S.J., professor at 
the Liturgical Institute of the Gregorian University and an authority on Oriental 
Rites. It is to our mind the best summary of the question in print. The fairly 
numerous instances, including one of very recent date, of permission to celebrate 
the Roman Rite Mass in various native tongues are of particular interest: for the 
only case generally known is the Chinese permission in the early 17th century. 
There is no need, of course, to remind our readers of the many languages — 
ranging from classical to living — in which the eucharistic Liturgy is celebrated 
in Catholic Oriental Rites. — Ep. 
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This state of affairs gradually changed when Christianity began to 
spread from the great cities also to the smaller ones and to the coun- 
tryside; then it happened that Armenian, Coptic and Syriac came 
into liturgical use in the Eastern churches, and Latin in the African 
church and in the other churches of the West. The rapid, total, uni- 
versal and definitive triumph of Latin was due to the fact that, as a 
result of the ever growing division between the Eastern and Westem 
empire, Latin had become in the fullest extent the language of the 
people (cf. G. Bardy, La question des langues dans [Eglise an- 
cienne, I, Paris, 1948). It was then, from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, the liturgical language of Rome and of Milan. 

In all churches, those liturgical texts were first expressed in the 
different vernaculars which by their nature could and should simply 
be translated, and for which it was particularly important that they 
be made intelligible to all: that is to say, the quotations from holy 
Scripture. In regard to the other parts of the liturgy, the change, 
aon more profound, consisted generally in replacing the old formu- 
las with new ones in literary language. 


PERMISSIONS IN REGARD TO Mass 
While the other Latin Rites remained entirely closed to the intro- 


duction of new tongues, the Roman Rite, by reason of its universality, F 


had to show itself more accommodating, even in Rome itself. 

Of the various concessions made, the most notable from the reli- 
gious, national as well as political standpoint, and for its importance 
and duration, was certainly that of the Slav language in Glagolitic 
characters, granted to the Slav peoples of Greater Moravia and Pan- 
nonia. Permitted as a second language by Adrian II (870) for the 
reading of the epistle and gospel, repeatedly forbidden by John VIII 
(873, 879: cf. Migne P.L. 126, 850) in the celebration of the Mass 
itself, but then shortly after approved by the same Pope almost with- 
out restrictions (880: cf. P.L. 126, 904-906), the Slavic language with 
its Glagolitic writing was finally forbidden anew and absolutely by 
Stephen V (885-887: cf. P.L. 129, 803-804). In Bohemia, however, 
and in Dalmatia, the use of the ancient Slavic language, also called 
Slavonic, with its Glagolitic characters maintained itself with alter- 
nate ups and downs, suppressions and renaissances, down to our own 


day, but only as a local | pa reserved to certain designated cen- f) 


ters or churches (Sacred Congregation of Rites, Feb. 18, 1892; Aug. 
5, 1898; Aug. 14, 1900; Osservatore Romano, June 13, 1920). 
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Another concession, which could have been a decisive influence 
for the conversion of China had it been carried into effect, was that 
which Paul V on the advice of the Holy Office (March 26, 1615) 
made to the Jesuit missionaries in Peking, permitting them to cele- 
brate the entire Roman liturgy in the Chinese Mandarin tongue (cf. 
Collect. S. Congregat. de Prop. Fide, 1907, 1, 70, footnote). Among 
the various reasons which hindered the execution of this singular 
privilege, not the least seems to have been the hesitation of other 
missionaries, also Jesuits, who were perhaps motivated by an unen- 
lightened attachment to their own nation. Already in 1670-1675 the 
Sicilian Fr. Luigi Buglio had completed the difficult and vast labor 
of translating into Chinese the whole of the Roman Missal and Ritual 
as well as a large part of the Breviary (cf. L. Pfister, Notices bio- 
graphiques et oe sur les Jésuites de Tancienne mission 
de Chine, I, Shanghai, 1932, p. 240); but repeated petitions ad- 
dressed to the Congregation of the Propaganda hanied in 1622) 


and to the Pope himself (1661, 1667, 1673, 1676-78, 1681-88, 1695- 
98: cf. L. Pfister, op. cit., pp. 120, 310-11, 336, 360, 406-7) by the 
Jesuit missionaries and others to obtain the renewal of the privilege 
of 1615 remained without effect. 

The permission given by Paul V had perhaps a certain precedent 
in a privilege of similar scope ss it would seem, to the cele- 


brated Franciscan missionary John of Montecorvino, whom Clement 
V (1807) created first bishop of Peking (cf. Raynaldus, Annales 
ecclesiastici, ad ann. 1805, XIX-XX; ad ann. 1807, XXIX-XXX). Sim- 
ilarly, Boniface IX (1389-1404) had permitted the Dominican mis- 
sionaries in Greece to celebrate the Mass in the liturgical Greek 
(Collectio Lacensis, II, 538). The Armenian association “Friars of 
Union” affiliated to the same Order, during the whole period of their 
existence (1330-1794) celebrated the Dominican liturgy in the clas- 
sical Armenian tongue (Orientalia cristiana, I, 1928, pp. 232, 240; 
Holy Office, Sept. 6, 1713; M.A.v.d. Oudenrijn, Annotationes biblio- 
graphicae Armeno-Dominicanae, Rome, 1921, pp. 42-7; Collectio 
Lacensis, II, 538). The Carmelite missionaries in Armenia also made 
use of the same language for the preface and other parts of the Mass, 
but permission to extend such use to the entire Mass was denied them 
(Holy Office, Jan. 30, 1627; Collectanea S.Congregat. de Prop. Fide, 
Rome, 1907, I, n. 33, p. 11). 

On the other to 4 a few years later, the privilege was granted to 
missionaries in Georgia to celebrate the Mass in Georgian or in 
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Armenian if this would be a major help in the conversion of that 
people (Holy Office, April 30, 1631; Collectio Lacensis, II, 502). 

permission to use Georgian was renewed in the next century in 
favor of the Capuchin missionaries, but only for the meee | of the 
epistle and gospel (Holy Office, Feb. 10, 1757). Moreover the Car- 
melite missionaries in Persia were permitted to celebrate one Mass 
every day in classical Arabic “for the consolation of those peoples 
recently converted” (S. Congr. de Prop. Fide, April 17, 1624; Col- 
lectio Lacensis, II, 501-2). For the Malabar faithful, the Third Coun- 
cil of Goa (1585: sess. III, decr. 7) and the Council of Diamper 
(1599: c. CXXIII, decr. 4) ordered the translation of the text of the 
Roman Mass into Syriac for the private celebration of Mass. 

Since the end of the last century (Feb. 4, 1895), the Catholics of 
Ethiopia have provisionally used the Roman Pontifical and Ritual 
translated into ge’ez. And ever since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the Czechs have made considerable use of their national 
language in liturgical services; by pee of Benedict XV this 
usage was regulated and legitimated (Osservatore Romano, June 13, 


1920). As for the ancient Greek, Slavic or Georgian texts of the Mass, 
called “of St. Gregory” or “of St. Peter,” it is difficult to determine in 
what measure they are legitimately employed in the liturgy (cf. 
M. H. W. Codrington and P. de Meester, The Liturgy of St. Peter, 
Muenster, 1936). 


IN THE RITUAL 

The above-mentioned permissions almost exclusively concern the 
Mass, and only very et make mention of the Roman Ritual. 
This liturgical book, by the very nature of its rites, and because it did 
not exist prior to 1614 nor had an editio typica (exemplar edition) 
before 1925, nor was ever made obligatory for the other Latin 
churches, admitted of adaptations to local usages, and sanctioned 
the use in secondary fashion of various vernacular languages. In 
fact, the Holy See recently granted to the dioceses of France (Nov. 
28, 1947)? and to those of Germany (Mar. 21, 1950) where special 
concessions were already previously in existence, their own Ritual 
printed as a supplement to the Roman Ritual, in which the use of 
the vernacular was admitted in a more or less generous measure. 
Permission was also granted by Rome recently to recite in the vernac- 

* This ission was widened and extended for three years on Jan. 11, 1952: 
AAS 44 (1952), 62. 
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ular the renewal of the baptismal vows in the new Easter Vigil (AAS 
43 [1951], p. 136). 

In 1941 and 1942 permission was granted to the missions of New 
Guinea, China, Japan, Indo-China, India, Indonesia and Africa to 
translate and to use the Roman Ritual in the vernacular, Latin being 
retained solely for the essential formulas. The vernacular versions 
are to be made by a commission under the — of the papal 
representative in the area and are to be used for a “tm. of ten years 
[before being sent to Rome for definitive approval].* 

In 1949 permission was granted to China to employ Mandarin 
Chinese even for Mass, the Canon alone being retained in Latin (cf. 
S. Paventi, La Chiesa missionaria. Manuale di missionologia dottrin- 
ale, Rome, 1949, p. 388). 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


HEN our archdiocesan ACCW president appointed me Fam- 
ily Life chairman, she asked that the program put more stress 
on the liturgical ideas. Our set-up is that the archdiocesan chairman 
suggests a program to the chairmen of deanery and “agers commit- 
tees, who in turn communicate it to the various clubs within each 


parish: mothers’ clubs, Martha groups, altar societies, etc. We are 
therefore sending to the local committee chairmen every month a 


brief prepared speech, so phrased that it may be read or may be used 
as the basis for a longer speech. Up to the present I have been using 
Therese Mueller’s Family Life in Christ and Our Childrens’ Year of 
Grace as source material. Following is our first “bulletin.” It is the 
beginning of our efforts to bring into practice the liturgical ideals of 
family life by means of the Council of Catholic Women organization 
starting at the archdiocesan level. 


* The fact that this permission was granted by Rame twelve years ago but has 
as yet not been translated into action in most of the areas mentioned — visitin: 
missionaries from those regions have expressed astonishment when lima 
of the papal action — allows insight into the mind of Rome on the matter of 
vernacular ritual: for it appears evident that the Holy See, far from being 
“pressured” to take the step, itself took the initiative in view of the missionary 
power of the sacred texts and rites. But isn’t that “missionary” force equally 
desirable and needful in the case of our own people, or of our separated Chris- 
tian brethren? — Ep. 

* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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A PaRTY WITH A PURPOSE 

It is the most natural thing in a family to have a party over something 
that has made us happy. Birthday and wedding anniversaries are remem- 
bered with much care and happiness by all families. But, we're on the way 
to forgetting another important and happy event unless we're careful. 

we, (a you've forgotten that a baptism is an occasion of great happiness, 
or perhaps you've thought of it as too solemn an event for a yearly celebra- 
tion. Maybe you're one of those families who actually do honor your 
children’s baptismal date each year. 

The pay can be very happy — centered around the re-birth of a soul 
in Christ. There can be special food, the godparents as special guests, and 


gifts that emphasize the religious nature of the party — and the results will 
be happiness above and beyond just fun. Won’t you try it this year? 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Rev. Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., is on the fac- 
ulty of St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Ill. - Mary Perkins 
Ryan, of South Bend, Ind., is the author of Mind the Baby and other 
volumes. — DonaLp ATTWATER has recently returned to his home at 
St. Ives, England, after an American lecture tour; his most recent 
book is Saints Westward (Kenedy).—H.A.R. is taking a summer 
vacation from his regular Tract.—THe Most Rev. Leo F. Dwor- 
scHaK is the auxiliary bishop of Fargo. 
te 
Hope runs high in regard to the national Liturgical Week, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., August 17-21. Preliminary interest, both local and 
national, gives reason to expect one of the best meetings in years. 
Among the definitely scheduled speakers are Bishop Haas and 
Bishop Mulloy, Msgrs. Martin Hellriegel, William Russell and Mark 
Ebner, Frs. H. A. Reinhold, Thomas Conley, Richard Ginder, Clif- 
ford Howell, S.J., Barnabas Ahern, C.P., Michael Ducey, O.S.B., Wil- 
liam Leonard, S.J., Thomas Carroll, Benedict Ehmann, Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B., and Sister Francille, C.S.J. The theme of the 
Week, “Blessed Pius X and Corporate Worship, 1903-1953,” will be 
developed to include devotional as well as pastoral and educational 
aspects of the liturgical a Hotel headquarters are at Pant- 
lind Hotel in Grand Rapids, where advance registrations are already 
available. Sisters may write for accommodations to Rev. Charles P. 
Wilson, O.P., Marywood Motherhouse, Fulton St., E., Grand Rapids; 
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seminarians should write to Rev. Joseph Zaskowski, 600 Burton St., 
S.E., for special housing at greatly reduced rates. 
¢ 

“It was surely unfortunate timing that your May editorial on ‘mul- 
tiplication of Masses’ (pp. 322ff.) coincided with the news release of 
the French archbishops’ warning against ‘community Masses.’ Some 
of the theology profs here are alarmed at your extremism. And al- 
though I sympathize with your general program, I too am alarmed at 
the way you persist in sticking your neck out.” 

To open up a problem which has been the subject of lively discus- 
sion in European journals for over twenty years can hardly be de- 
scribed as “sticking one’s neck out.” But another figure of speech 
might be more apt. Perhaps we are guilty of having hidden our heads 
in the sand for too long a time? 

It is true that the statement of the French cardinals and archbish- 
ops takes issue with Rahner's theory. That remains a theological 
question which must be settled on its own merits, and in future their 
statement must be given due deference in efforts at solution. (Inci- 
dentally, their chief theological criticism of the theory is the same 
that we voiced when we first summarized R.’s thesis: Orate Fratres, 
XXIV, p. 571, and to which we referred again in our recent editorial. ) 
But a careful reading of the news release will show that the action 
was intended primarily as a disciplinary measure: a practice not 
wrong in itself may give rise to abuses and misunderstandings and 
hence is officially regulated. 

They point out that Canon Law and the Pontifical sanction such 
a ‘community Mass’ for Maundy Thursday and on the occasion of a 
diocesan synod: “The Bishop celebrates Mass and gives Communion 
to the clergy.” Moreover, “it must in justice be recognized that cer- 
tain reasons may lead priests to prefer to communicate rather than 
to celebrate: e.g., when there is a large gathering of priests and when 
time and place do not permit each one personally to offer the holy 
Sacrifice under suitable conidtions.1 There may exist also other rea- 
sons which would suggest similar action, but it seems imperative that 
the Ordinaries judge of their value, in order to avoid abuses and 

*“T wonder what the French hierarchy would say about the fifty or more 
altars erected (?) in the corridors during our priests’ retreat — with vestments 
thrown on them after the private Masses and chalices standing about on the 


floor throughout the day — and retreatants walking up and down the corridors 
smoking cigarettes. . . .” (From a letter to the Editor). 
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exaggerations. It therefore seems desirable that the Most Reverend 
Bishops forbid, in the name of discipline, any such action without 
their express permission, asked for in proper time.” 

What was not mentioned in the U.S. news release was the next 
and final paragraph of the statement: a “solution” arrived at in our 
editorial Fikewise “Of True Concelebration. If one is to take into 
account that among an ever growing number of the faithful a lively 
desire is manifesting itself that the unity of sacrifice and of priest- 
hood be signified ritually, the objectively valid answer would be, not 
the ‘community Mass,’ but true concelebration. None of the argu- 
ments adduced above [against the indiscriminate and unauthorized 
use of the ‘community Mass’] would hold against true concelebra- 
tion. It is known that such concelebration, though widely used in 
Oriental rites, is no longer authorized in the Latin Church except at 
the ordination Mass of priests and the Mass of consecration of bish- 
ops, according to the Roman Pontifical (Canon 803). One could wish, 
however, that such permission be accorded, at least in the special 
cases when numerous priests are gathered together around their 
Bishop, for example, during the clergy retreats or on the occasion of 
large diocesan pilgrimages. But, in the actual state of affairs, such 
authorization is rigorously reserved to the authority of the Holy 
See.” 

To all of which we say a hearty “Amen,” adding only a plea for the 
extension of “true concelebration” to monasteries of religious priests. 

. 


This issue carries an advertisement of the magazine Cross Cur- 
rents, to which we would like to direct the attention of our readers. 
It lists some of the more important articles that were reprinted, and 
usually translated, from foreign periodicals. Intellectual wrestling 
has never been a popular pastime. But the serious, full-length study 
of a problem seems less attractive than ever to people grown accus- 
tomed to Digest capsules. An English writer recently remarked on 
the anomaly that in the U.S. intellectually demanding books manage 
to find a public, whereas the subscription lists of magazines of a cor- 
responding calibre are distressingly short. In a word, Cross Currents 
needs the support of more subscribers. The magazine strives to fur- 
ther an ideclogical Catholicity of interests and sympathy without 


which we shall not rise superior to the sectarianism that centuries of 
the apologetic outlook have engendered in wide areas of thought. 
The editors have set themselves an ideal of service. Their choice of 
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articles has been uniformally good. We recommend Cross Currents 
to the readers of WorsuHIP. 
¢ 
The article in our May issue on “Seminarians’ Summer Aposto- 
late,” offering to send a copy of “How to Conduct a a Mass,” 
resulted in requests for more than 800 copies, mostly from semi- 
narians but also from priests. If only one-tenth of the former were to 
carry through the plan this summer in various parishes, it would 
mean a major advance for the liturgical apostolate! The incident also 
goes to prove, we like to think, how closely Worsurp is being read. 
4 
The fiftieth anniversary of Blessed Pius X’s Motu Proprio, which 
launched the modern liturgical movement, is being commemorated 
in a variety of a and observances throughout the country. 
One of the best planned celebrations took place in St. Louis. Directed 
by officers of the local units of the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association, it was designed to include all levels of Catholic educa- 
tion. Laetare Sunday was chosen as an a day. Elementary 
schools (110) and high schools (22) sang the Mass in their respective 
parishes in the ae and combined for music festivals at ten 
designated centers in the afternoon. Seminarians and college stu- 
dents sang the Vespers of the day in the Cathedral. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Charles Helmsing, in his sermon urged that this first 
milestone in the fulfilment of Blessed Pius’ ideals might be repeated 
in parish churches and religious houses, and, while recognizing ex- 
isting difficulties, stressed the need of persevering effort to realize 
the blessings of active sharing in the primary sources of true piety. 
He appealed especially to music teachers, saying that the fruitfulness 
of their work in large measure depends upon their own convincing 
example and love for the liturgy. Plans are being made to repeat 
Vespers sung by the college students in various centers. 
a 
Now that the Easter Vigil has given new significance and promi- 
nence to the baptismal vows, the question might be raised about the 
exact meaning of the renunciations. The “works” and “pomps” have 
always been a bit fuzzy. A reading of the first mystagogical catechesis 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (about 350 A.D.), who gives us a precious 
explanation of the rite, offers the key. To renounce Satan, his works 
and his pomps means to renounce Satan (personally: “as if present”), 
sin and the occasions of sin. It’s as simple as that. Incidentally, St. 
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Cyril was much concerned about the specific “pomps” of pagan shows 
and theatre, which represented dangerous occasions of sin to the 
Christians of his time. Wouldn’t the promises of the Legion of De- 
cency be motivated more effectively ioe our people if interpreted as 
an application of their baptismal vow of renouncing Satan’s pomps? 
bd 
“It is the duty of the father to give tone nd unity to the education 
of his children in the home. The family home should be like a ‘little 
church’ where the father, its proper priest, presides” (Archbishop 
Amleto G. Cicognani, apostolic delegate to the U.S., at the Catholic 
Family Life Conference in Philadelphia ). 
e 
At Westminster Cathedral in London a “family Mass” has been 
substituted for what was formerly the children’s Mass every Sunday. 
The practice has been adopted, further, of reading the Gospel in Eng- 
lish while the priest is reading it in Latin at the altar (Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle, April). 
+ 
Good, Bad and Different: —-“Young people often think that hear- 
ing of confessions must be one of the liveliest parts of the sacerdotal 
vocation, but priests generally reply that there is a dreadful monotony 
about human behavior. . . . One of the famous characteristic obiter 
dicta of Father Vincent McNabb came when somebody asked him 


what it was like being confessor to nuns, and he replied it was like 
being nibbled to death by ducks” (London Tablet). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS 

To the Editor: — The gradual introduction of some vernacular into the 
liturgy must be a matter where a layman needs to avoid being one of the 
fools who rush in where angels fear to tread. I will relate how I (an un- 
worthy layman) have cautiously tried to do my little bit. 

For many years I trained a schola of Zulu lads, in the Catholic College 
of Mariannhill in Natal, to sing a good many of the Kyriale Masses and 
also Vespers every Sunday. Alongside all that Latin singing I also trained 
them at practices to sing the Votive Vespers of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Zulu. I arranged these Vespers by extracting five psalms which happened 
to be available from the ordinary Zulu prayerboo , also the Pange lingua 
and collect from the same source, the “chapter” from a Zulu New Testa- 
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ment, and so on. I also taught the schola to sing the Litany of the Saints 
in Zulu (to its traditional ts). The idea was that from singing these 
texts in Zulu — even if only at practices out of church — they would better 
understand when singing the Latin text in church what it was all about. I 
never pressed that the schola should sing Zulu in church, but actually in- 
vitations came occasionally to sing Zulu Vespers in different churches and 
to sing the Litany of the Saints in Zulu in the cathedral on rogation days. 

I also composed a little passion play in Zulu which included the singing 
in Zulu of some of the lamentations from Tenebrae to the traditional chant, 
and of the reproaches (Improperia) in Zulu to the chant of the passion 
(the Agios O Theos part in the pay «sh chant and the rest in the Nar- 
rator’s chant). Thus the schola got to know well, in their mother tongue, 
the profound thoughts of parts of the wpa which they heard in Latin 
in church during Holy Week. Every little helps. 

Government Hospital, Empangeni Dr. K. F. McMurrrie 

Zululand, South Africa 


THE POPE’S EPIPHANY GIFT 


To the Editor: — You will notice from the enclosed cli ping, from our 
British Columbia Catholic, that the Pope’s “Epiphany gift” of after-noon 


Masses is being made good use of in Western Canada. You will also notice 

that the annual archdiocesan eucharistic congress, celebrated this year in 

the lumber town of Hammond, B.C., had congregational singing of the 

(afternoon) Mass, with certain local choirs designated to lead the singing. 

Last year, too, the entire mone sang the common parts, while a 
oO 


group of seminarians took care of the proper. Incidentally, the pastor of 

the church at Hammond also had his Candlemas procession and Mass in 

the evening — an appropriate time of day for the festival of lights! 
SEMINARIAN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MONASTIC DIURNAL NOTED. Music of Ves , the Little Hours 
and Lauds of Greater Feasts. Adapted from the Original Plainsong by the Rev. 
Winfred Douglas, Mus.Doc. St. Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 1952. Pp. xv- 
544. Cloth, $6.30. 

ANTIPHONS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Reprinted from The 
Monastic Diurnal Noted. 35 cents. 

The question of vernacular in the liturgy meets up with one of its major 
objections in the field of music. The problem of adapting Gregorian to 
English texts appears so formidable that many simply take its impossibility 
for granted. Catholic wrestling with the problem is, however, of relatively 
recent date. Nor is there any reason why we should not take advantage of 
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the experience of others who through the years have devoted enlightened 
effort to finding solutions with greater or lesser degrees of success. We 
know of none who has worked harder or more successfully than the late 
Canon Winfred Douglas. It was the labor of a lifetime with him, a labor 
of love guided by exceptional musical ability and a fine sensitivity for the 
genius of the English language. 

The present volume represents his most ambitious project in the field. 
To our mind it is a remarkable achievement, from which all who succeed 
him can profit. He recognized that the Gregorian chants grew out of the 
Latin text which they clothed with melody. The primacy of the text must 
be maintained. Hence, in both France and Germany, where musicians are 
faced with the identical task, the majority of them admit that it is unrealis- 
tic to hope to keep the exact Latin Gregorian notation and to force the 
vernacular to fit it, either by shifting about or adding or subtracting words. 
Such procrustean methods breed artificiality. Rather, while preserving the 
basic melodic line, the Gregorian must be adapted to fit its new task: 
much as the “O antiphon” melody varies considerably in detail for the 
seven successive days. This line of approach Canon vere also adopted, 
although his reverence for the ancient music leads him to keep such modifi- 
cations to a minimum. The volume under review has stood the test of years 
of usage. While one acquainted with the Latin original will miss many a 
felicity of text-melody marriage, he can only admire how good this 
“second-best” often proves to be. The task of English chant is by no means 
hopeless. 

St. John’s Abbey Goprrey DiEKMANN, O.S.B. 


STUDIES IN PRAISE OF OUR BLESSED MOTHER. Edited by — 
Joseph Clifford Fenton and the Rev. Dr. Edmond Darvil Benard. The Cath- 
a crammed of America Press, Washington, D.C. 1952. Pp. xii-280. Cloth, 
For some years now there has been an article about our Blessed Lady 

in each issue of The American Ecclesiastical Review. The editors of that 
periodical have selected certain of these articles to make up the present 
volume. Archbishop Cicognani has written a preface, and there is a Dedi- 
cation poem by Cardinal Spellman. A majority of the writers are now or 
were at one time connected with the Catholic University. Prelates and 
both religious and diocesan clergy are represented. 

The book jacket states that these articles have made important contribu- 
tions to the devotional literature on our Lady and contain material signif- 
icant in the field of Marian theology. There are enough purely devotional 
essays, with but slight emphasis on scholarship or even research, to war- 
rant the suggestion that the word “Studies” might have been omitted from 
the title. We remember that Scheeben entitled his anthology on our Lady 
simply Marienlob. 
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The articles on some of the invocations in the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin could be used to improve May and October devotions; and many 
readers will be interested in the co-redemptive role of our Lady which is 
well handled in the strictly theological papers of the volume. 

Blenker, Wis. Rev. Pop LEINFELDER 


UNLESS THEY BE SENT. By Rev. Augustine Rock, O.P. Wm. C. Brown 

Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 1953. Pp. 208. Cloth, $3.50. 

Here is a book on preaching that is different. Most books treating of the 
subject make a pragmatic approach. They are concerned with ——’ 
helpful suggestions on how to preach well. This book makes a theologi 
approach. It is concerned with giving the reader a better appreciation and 
deeper insight into the nature of preaching. It gives a satisfactory answer 
to the very basic and important question: What is er The ap- 

roach is Thomistic. The field of preaching is surveyed in the light of the 
- causes. The style is that of a dissertation yet it makes easy and inter- 
esting reading. 

The practical advantages of reading this book are many: first, it brings 
into proper focus the whole preaching field; second, it sharply defines 
what is to be expected of the priest in the exercise of his apostolic office ; 
third, it makes clear the sources both remote and proximate from which 
the priest should draw his material; fourth, it makes the priest conscious 
of the dignity and importance of his canonical mission. There can be no 

reaching that is profitable unto salvation until one understands the theo- 
i ical implications of his preaching office. Fr. Rock’s book will definitely 
help to give that understanding. 

Holy Cross Seminary LuKE MissEtTT, C.P. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THE MEDIEVAL LATIN HYMN. By Ruth Ellis Messenger. Capital Press, 

Washington, D.C. 1953. Pp. x-138. Cloth, $3.25. 

The author's contributions to learned journals have established her com- 
petency in the field of hymnology. Medieval Latin hymns form a vast liter- 
ature which has not yet been sufficiently explored. In order to reduce this 
material to workable dimensions, Dr. Messenger has excluded biographies 
and limited the hymns to those used in divine worship. The book is divided 
into seven chapters which treat hymns, sequences, and processional hymns 
in chronological order, followed by seventeen illustrative hymns in Latin 
and in English translation. 

Though individual hymns are discussed, the rise of the literary genre 
and the period of its development are treated in rather general and broad 
outlines. This is necessarily the case since Dr. Messenger covers the entire 
— of hymn writing in 82 pages. However, the author discusses the 

ymns in a scholarly and interesting manner, indicating the present status 
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of many problems still to be solved and pointing out fields for further re. 
search. The rather extensive bibliography and the excellent notes make 
the book a valuable instrument in the hands of a student interested in 
exploring further a particular phase of the field. The Medieval Latin Hyms 
serves as a good general introduction to the intelligent study of Latin 
hymns, their literary and cultural background and liturgical significance, 
St. John’s Abbey Opo ZIMMERMANN, O.S.B. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. By the Rev. Pierre Pourrat. The Newma 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. 3 vols. Pp. 322, 354, 417. Cloth, $5.00 each. 
This is a recognized standard survey of a fascinating subject, now made 

available again in English translation. The first volume covers the growth 
of spirituality from the time of Christ to the dawn of the Middle Ages; 
volume II treats of the Middle Ages proper; the third volume takes in the 
period from the Renaissance to Jansenism; and the final volume (still in 
preparation) from Jansenism to the present day. 

Among the many values of a history such as this is the widening of the 
reader’s vision of his own place in the story of the unfolding of God’s love. 
One feels, perhaps for the first time, that he is much more than an isolated 
island in a sea of. spiritual storm and stress. Then, too, there is the realiza- 


tion that there is nothing “new” in spiritual matters, especially in the mat- 
ter of heterodox teaching. Ambitious innovators could save themselves a 
lot of trouble by reading these books. But it will probably be priests, novice 
masters and mistresses, and a few interested laymen who will take advan- 
tage of the prodigious scholarship of Fr. Pourrat. And they will do more 


than satisfy their curiosity. As a matter of fact, one of the best values of 
the books is that they make good spiritual reading; and it matters not 
that there is much variety in the fare. 

Since these volumes were first published in France in 1927, it is no criti- 
cism to point out that the author treats of the spiritual life more or less 
in isolation, divorced from its sacramental roots. It is hardly probable that 
similar volumes coming from France nowadays would not pa a quite 
different approach and emphasis. Yet it seems incredible that not once in 
the indexes of the three books does the word “sacrament” occur. The role f 
of the Eucharist in relation to the Mystical Body is covered in three pages, f 
although the treatment of St. Augustine’s teaching on the Mystical Body 
is adequately thorough. 

In other words, the present books will need to be supplemented by 
readings from the Fathers and by authors like Viller-Rehner. Despite 
lacunae, we must be grateful to Fr. Pourrat, to the translators and to New- 
man Press for what they have given us. We may have to wait many a year 
before another author has the courage to tackle such a gigantic task as 
writing the history of Christian spirituality. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric LAwrenceE, O.S.B. 
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now in its 3rd year— 


Cross Currents 


is still making available outstanding articles from foreign & out-of-the-way 
sources which indicate the relevance of religion to the intellectual life. If 
you weren't a subscriber during the past year you missed articles like the 
essay of George Bernanos on Luther; an historical study of the problem of 
Church & State by John Courtney Murray ; M-D Chenu’s “The Plan of the 
Summa” ; Karl Jaspers’ “The Importance of Kierkegaard”; Simone Weil's 
“Beyond "Personalism” ; an unavailable article of Cardinal Newman, “On 
Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine” ; Romano Guardini’s “The 
Legend of the Grand Inquisitor”; Conrad Bonacina’s “The Catholic 
Church & Modern Democracy”; V-A Demant’s “Christian Ethics & The 
Welfare State”, and John Todd’s “The Apostolate of the Laity”. $3 a year 
(4 issues) ; $1 a copy. Reprints of all above articles available at 25c each; 
10 or more, 15c each. All back copies (except Vol. I, nos. 1 & 2) still in 


print. 
Cross Currents 
3111 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Sample copy on request 
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Now Appearing in 


The Commonweal 


Catholicism in America 


A comprehensive series on Catholic attitudes toward key issues 
in American culture and civilization. The object is to evaluate 
the prevailing attitudes and their effects. The series is to include: 


Catholic Separatism by John J. Kane 

Catholics and American Politics by Daniel J. Cleary 
Clergy and Laity by Joseph M. Duffy, Jr. 

Catholics and Pressure Groups by Frank Getlein 
Catholics and Other Faiths by Theodore Maynard 
Catholics and Education by Joseph E. Cunneen 
Catholics and Religious Art by Maurice Lavanoux 
Catholics and Literature by Henry Rago 

Catholics and Social Reform by Edward A. Marciniak 
Catholics and Isolationism by James O’Gara 


Publication of this series on Catholicism in America makes this 
an ideal time to begin a trial subscription to The Commonweal. 
The attached coupon will start your subscription with the next 


article. 


Special 
Introductory 
Offer 
17 Issues for $2 


, 
THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues and bill me $2. 


If you enclose $2 with this order we will also send 
you the two issues containing “Catholics and Ameri- 
can Democracy” by John Cogley. (W.J.) 
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| PRACTICALITY IS KEYNOTE! | 


Audio-visual education is no longer an experiment. In every 
phase of the Catholic apostolate it has enjoyed the most heartening 
success. 

In preparing for the Second National CAVE (Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators) Convention, the Program Committee, spurred 
on by the comments and suggestions of the encouragingly large 
number of priests and Religious at the first CAVE Convention last 
August, has expended every effort to offer down-to-earth, practical 
service to every priest and Religious in every phase of Christ's 
apostolate. 





TYPICAL PANEL AND DEMONSTRATION FEATURES 


* Teaching Religion to Special Groups 

© Audio-Visual Aids in the Motor Missions 

® Diocesan Film Libraries 

© Audio-Visual Aids in Prison Work 

¢ Educational Radio and Television 

© Audio-Visual Aids in Military Chaplain’s Work 
Catholic Lay Organizations and an Audio-Visual Aids Program 
Increasing Effectiveness in the Use of Tape Recording 
Techniques For Instructing by Films 





The Panelists and Demonstrators represented by expert 
and experienced priests and Religious, is evidence both 
of past successes in audio-visual education and of the sole 
motive of the Planning Committee to offer every service 
to every priest and Religious in every phase of the Apos- 
tolate. 


All priests and Religious are invited 
to attend the Second National CAVE 
Convention in Chicago, August 3-5, 1953. 











New Books for Summer 





OBEDIENCE 
By Various Authors 


Translated from the French—This volume, the third in the series which 
began with Religious Sisters and Vocation, is even broader in treatment and 
more substantial in content than its predecessors. It discusses “the nature 
and exigencies of the virtue and vow of obedience both in its immovable 
roots and what is common in all forms of the religious state as well as from 
the point of view of its ‘adaptations’ to feminine psychology and to con- 
temporary circumstances.” $3.75 


PROGRESS IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.S.p. 

A companion to his previous book, First Steps in the Religious Life, this 
new work deals frankly with the problems, discouragements and dangers 
which every religious must face and vanquish in his later life. While admitting 
the frequency of tepidity, Father Kelly vindicates the divine ideal for the 
religious, constantly asserting that it is easier to make steady progress in per- 
fection than not to make it. These pages will console all those who struggle 
against daily discouragement and monotonous routine. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS 
Volume |: Psalms 1-LXXIl 


Translated from a critically revised Hebrew text with commentary by Msgr. 
E. J. Kissane—The present commentary is an attempt to garner the fruits of 
modern scholarship and bring them within the reach of the average theolo- 
gical student. No difficulty is shirked, and in most cases it will be found that 
a fresh point of view or even a new solution is presented. The use of Hebrew 
is limited to the critical notes at the foot of the text of each psalm; but it is 
hoped that these are sufficient to satisfy the scholar without repelling the less 
professional reader. $5.75 


























Now Available in a New Edition 

















THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS 


Translated and edited by E. Allison Peers—This new edition has been 
entirely reset and revised. Recent research has made nec a considerable 
amplification of the footnotes and the “Outline of the Life of St. John of the 
Cross” has been entirely recast. Professor Peers’ translation “is the most faith- 
ful that has appeared in any European language; it is, indeed, much more 
than a translation for he added his own valuable historical and exegetical 
notes.” —The Times. 3 Volumes $18.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 

















SAINT 
ANDREW 
DAILY 
MISSAL 


How the Newly Revised Large 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
Helps YOU Live the Liturgy 


HOLY MASS—Comprehensive annotations on the 
Mass which describe the celebrant’s actions and ex- 
plain the meaning of the prayers of the Mass. 


DIVINE OFFICE—Vespers and Compline for Sundays 
and great feasts. Morning prayers from the Office 
of Prime. 


SACRAMENTS—Preparation and thanksgiving for 
Mass and Holy Communion. Doctrinal notes and 
ceremonies for Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Mat- 
rimony, and Extreme Unction. 


(Write for free illustrated folder on the three editions of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL—Regular, Four Volume and 
Large. All three editions newly revised.) 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO @854'2,5)8 48S 











